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CONCERNING SOME JAN STEEN PICTURES 
IN AMERICA 


ACOB BURCKHARDT said in his historical treatise that without 
J Giotto, Jan Steen would probably have been different and perhaps 
less important. This assertion is true in two ways — in a general as 
well as in a particular sense. Generally true because all modern realis- 
tic art, and in consequence that of Steen, is the result of Giotto’s great 
deed which for the first time had given real unity of space to pictorial 
composition. But this is also quite especially true of Steen, for he 
depends to a greater extent than any other Dutch genre painter of the 
seventeenth century upon the Italians and upon a long period of de- 
velopment in Italian art. This important circumstance has until now 
been unjustly overlooked in the treatment of Steen’s art, although the 
plain fact is noteworthy that he is almost the only Dutch genre painter 
whose pictures remain in the memory as compositions and whose pic- 
tures differ in their method of composition. This is the difference be- 
tween him and other painters of manners and customs, whose indi- 
viduality and worth consists not in their composition but in their style 
of painting. 

Translation by Catherine Beach Ely 
Copyright, 1925, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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In each of Steen’s pictures something happens, and almost always 
something else happens, or the same thing happens in a different way. 
This real action and the simultaneous striving for a composition adap- 
ted to the purport connect Steen’s artistic quality with that of the 
Italian artists. He is however no superficial imitator of the Italians, 
but is through and through a Dutch painter, certainly one who en- 
riches his representation by the attainments in composition of the 
Italian artists, and is thereby able to create a quite individual synthesis 
between Duch and Italian art. 

His schooling already points to his connection with Italian art. He 
studied in Utrecht. While, however, most of the artists there were 
merely superficial Caravaggio imitators who had made of Utrecht a 
sort of Italian province, Steen’s teacher Nicholaus Knupfer came from 
the art of that painter, Elsheimer, who also transferred to Rubens and 
Rembrandt so much of the best Italian tradition. Knupfer’s influence 
remains from now on in composition as well as in contents a constant 
element in Steen’s development. To be sure Steen is at first almost 
uniquely concerned with allying himself to Dutch painting in order to 
be able to build further upon this foundation. Therefore the style of 
his early works still resemble those Dutch painters with whom he came, 
after his Utrecht period, in close relations in Haarlem and in The 
Hague — the Ostades and van Goyen. His figures remind one espe- 
cially of Adriaen van Ostade, his landscapes of Van Goyen, the pic- 
torial harmony between figures and landscapes of Isack van Ostade. 
However he gets especially from them that which corresponds to his 
entire artistic tendency—narrative emanating from composition. This 
tendency is already recognizable in one of his earliest pictures — The 
Joyous Company in the Open, which is in the collection of Mr. A. Mey- 
er of New York (Fig. 1) and probably dates from the end of the forties 
(seventeenth century). The motif is a favorite one with Isack van Os- 
tade. Indeed the entire hazy manner of painting reminds one of him. 
The figures themselves are nearer to Adriaen van Ostade. From him 
comes also that motif similar to Brueghel of the young peasant spring- 
ing forward for the dance and pulling the maiden with him. The re- 
markable, somewhat crippled, little boy-musician with the long mantle 
is a Callot figure which may have reached Steen by way of Quast. But 
Steen groups all these elements in such a way as to form a picture 
which is characteristic of himself alone. While with Isack van Ostade 
a similar subject merely shows what is, to be sure, a very fine pictur- 
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esque general impression ; with Steen, although the picturesque is not 
neglected, we have the representation of a village tavern wherein every 
figure is individually characterized and is a part of the exposition. 
Each figure, each detail, is closely observed and individually treated. 
But in this picture Steen still has trouble with the representation of na- 
ture itself. One sees that in the arrangement, in the struggle with space. 
In order to give the picture an enveloping atmosphere a bench in the 
foreground is thrown over, which is intended to lead our eye into the 
distance and then to guide it from one figure to the other, away back to 
the church tower of the village. On the whole it can be said that in 
spite of a beginner’s difficulties the effort toward formal, and, as far as 
the contents are concerned, unified exposition is perfectly apparent. 
But the goal is by no means yet attained and this so very youthful work 
is interesting and characteristic just because it is an experimental and 
yet consistent attempt. 

The striving of Steen to narrate and to arrive at composition neces- 
sarily leads him very early, and, afterwards ever oftener, to Biblical 
and historical themes in which he sometimes takes up with barock 
Italian and Flemish models. He represents such themes incomparably 
more often than the other genre painters with whom one notices that 
they have done it only for the sake of an especial commission. Steen, 
on the contrary, is with all his heart and mind in such pictures and 
with continually increasing success, for they are in accord with his 
entire artistic tendency. At the beginning the borrowed themes are in 
the ascendency, as the very interesting representation of Moses who 
strikes water from the rock shows, (Fig. 2) a picture which like so 
many others by Steen, is to be found in the Johnson collection in Phil- 
adelphia. Such a picture by Steen is not easily accessible at the first 
glance, like his genre pictures: it is to some extent inorganically put 
together out of many component parts. It reminds one in many ways 
of Bassano’s work. Most of the figures in the right half of the picture, 
the horse which bends its neck, but especially the youth in yellow 
clothes bringing forth the water who dominates nearly the whole pic- 
ture, are, with all their realistic details, and in their primary motif 
typically Bassanesque. Also the figure at the left, which is about to 
catch the down-pouring water in a cloth, shows the motif of an Italian 
baptismal figure. It is not difficult to find correspondences with Jor- 
daens and with Knupfer, although Steen seeks to give a much more 
spacious effect. In this picture Steen undertakes the very difficult task 
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of constructing a religous theme in a monumental way with realistic 
means. From these opposite impulses is to be explained for the most 
part Steen’s divided, sometimes rather spasmodic, at other times, on 
the contrary, strikingly effective, style. 

The unevenness of the early work is overcome in most of the later 
pictures, in which the figures and things painted with great natural- 
istic ability are already grouped with much greater ease and skill. The 
Pentecostal Flower, (Fig. 3) one of the most charming pictures in the 
Johnson collection, already shows a well balanced harmony between 
the separate elements of the composition. Every figure, every group, is 
adjusted to the others ; one has the impression that a light playful hand 
has arranged them surely and freely ; crossing in every direction with 
diagonal effect, masses are balanced against each other, and yet one 
does not have for a moment the feeling of anything forced. An impor- 
tant factor in the construction of the picture is for example the con- 
vincingly arranged long stem with flowers and fruits attached, which 
the laughing youth waves behind the droll procession; it finds beneath 
and above its continuation in other lines, and as counterweight the 
ascending house gable is placed opposite. Everything is based on com- 
position and is yet alive. It is the naturalistic art of Isack and Adrian 
van Ostade heightened by composition which speaks in this picture, 
and this enhancement is attained by means which are certainly taken 
over from Italian and Flemish art, but are then organically fitted into 
the texture of Dutch painting. 

We cannot however think of Steen’s development as absolutely 
consistent and in a straight line. On the contrary precisely the dif- 
ficulty and the number of the problems which he is always attacking 
make his art so complex and his development so hard to follow. Bor- 
rowing from Italian and Flemish art and, even from the antique, 
alternate with the most original and individual pictorial ideas. The 
number and kind of his appropriations does not change in any striking 
way in the course of his development. It all shades in together. To 
assign dates to Steen’s works is for this reason so disproportionately 
difficult, and, in spite of the important preliminary work of Bode, Hof- 
stede de Groot and Martin, there is still an extensive minute study to 
be undertaken in order to obtain an absolutely sure foundation for the 
dates. Although the dating of the separate pictures is up to the present 
still a difficult matter, we can nevertheless discover Steen’s artistic 
tendencies from them. 

In the picture of the “Joyous Company” in the Johnson collection, 
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(Fig. 4) (a replica somewhat changed by his hand of a painting with 
the same theme in the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam), which can be 
assigned to the master’s middle period, the problem to be solved is 
again difficult and complex. Every figure is intended to represent in 
itself a formal solution and all are intended to work together in a mon- 
umental Genre picture. By close observation one observes that here 
also many separate motifs are appropriated. The woman, who presses 
to herself the child standing on the table, reminds one of Venetian 
Madonnas. The maiden, who, with arms upraised, brings in the dish, 
reminds one of the well known Titan figure. And finally the man 
smoking and leaning on the table at the very end of the picture goes 
back to the Barbrian Faun. The figures are intended to be united in 
an imposing baroque composition. The problem, however, does not 
seem to be fully solved in this important picture. Certainly the big 
woman in the gray jacket and red skirt, the great baroque figure who 
throws herself back in her chair and who is the pivot upon which the 
atmospheric depth depends, is unforgetably monumental in effect. 

His manifold endeavors and the restless changing and reshaping 
of his figures are plainly shown in the way in which he has represented 
the theme of a meeting of the “Rhetoricians” several times, and always 
with new interpretations. The theme in itself, which scarcely inter- 
ested other Dutch painters, is characteristic of Steen. The Rhetori- 
cians were the intellectuals of the people, who came together to stage 
theater representations and to submit their literary productions. Un- 
doubtedly these assemblies often developed into drinking-bouts. Such 
a literary drinking-bout is represented in Steen’s picture in the Brus- 
sels’ Museum — a rather restless work with many figures. In the 
painting in the Pinakothek in Munich four persons are brought to- 
gether in a half-figure picture, whereby the composition naturally 
makes a much more condensed effect. The picture in the Johnson col- 
lection (Fig. 5) is still better constructed. The figures are distributed 
within the two halves of the window in such a way that the arrange- 
ment is unconstrained and free in spite of the plainly synthetic lines 
which divide the picture and frame the figures. The roughly realistic 
heads of the other two Rhetorician pictures are here raised to power- 
fully effective types which are based on physiognomic studies. The 
characterization of the four figures and their difference from each other 
appears so intentional and so unmistakable that one is almost remind- 
ed of a representation of the four temperaments. For much thought 
lies back of such a picture, and furthermore Steen gives a literary ren- 
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dering of a subject which is in itself of a literary nature. This tenden- 
cy, already a so strongly accented individual trait with Steen, allies it- 
self with decided tendencies of his age and unites these with later 
artists such as Troost and Hogarth. Naturally this literary illustra- 
tive element represents only one side of Steen’s very diversified nature, 
but nevertheless it is one of his characteristics. Moreover Steen is in 
every respect much more inclined to the problematic than is generally 
believed. 

These pictures show us clearly that he was not only an experiment- 
er in composition and interpretation, but also that he had to struggle 
hard to free himself from the streams of national Dutch art. And 
when, in his later life, there was also in Dutch art a current which had 
at least a suggestion of Italian and Flemish baroque, it was however 
more in the nature of detached painting on a very small scale than in 
the nature of the important art of Steen. The big scale of his manner 
of working in which he resembled Jordaens is seen in his splendid 
powerful pictures at a time when the imitators of Flemish art were 
using a precise technique. “The Jesters” in the Widener collection 
(Fig. 6) has nothing of this punctiliousness. It is a swirling baroque 
picture, which in this case also proceeds from a realistic theme and 
from much individual observation and withal, in spite of specific re- 
minders of Jordaens, seems more interesting and original in compo- 
sition than the pictures of that master. Everything surges and flows 
together, the figures loose all pedantic angularity, and yet each one of 
them is unforgetable not only in itself but also as a type. 

Such a synthesis of realism and the art of baroque composition, as 
Steen’s latest pictures show, is a very unusual manifestation in Dutch 
genre painting. We should not confuse with the numerous, and yet 
fundamentally so similar, Dutch genre painters, this artist who created 
the charming rococo terrace scene in London with the singing lady, 
the playing cavalier and the spacious view from the high terrace over 
the gardens, and that by no means merely amusing but also seriously 
conceived and even deeply touching “W orship of the Shepherds” in Aix. 

To trace in a worthy manner the historical development of his 
imposing total output in all its complexity must be the work of future 
scholarly investigation. These few pages are intended merely to draw 
attention to the very prominent position of this important painter who 
was perhaps after Rembrandt the greatest narrator of his land. 


BupDaAPEST > 2, «L Bulag 
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CONDRIEU, JERUSALEM AND ST. GILLES 


HE important sculptures of Condrieu (Rhéne) seem to have en- 

tirely escaped the attention of scholars until they were discovered 

by M. Lucien Bégulle, to whom I am indebted for calling them to my 

notice. Although situated in the Rhone valley a few kilometres below 

Lyon, on the line of one of the most frequented railroads and auto- 

mobile routes in Europe, they are mentioned neither in the guide-book 
of Baedeker, nor in the detailed Guides Bleus. 

The sculptures are assembled in the principal entrance of the 
modern church at Condrieu. There seems every probability that they 
are remnants of the portal of the Romanesque church which doubtless 
once stood on the same site. 

The iconography is interesting. A tympanum consists of three 
scenes ; in the centre the Crucifixion (Fig. 1), to the left, the Maries at 
the Tomb (Fig. 2). This relief deserves particular notice because of 
the background, which represents the tomb in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem’. It is therefore a document which will be of 
interest to students of the archeology of the Holy Land. It seems to 
me that it is a realistic rendering of the ciborium built over the tomb 
by the Crusaders, and which appears in a seal of the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre*. The great central arch shown in the seal is clearly visible 
in the relief; so is the polygonal upper part of the ciborium, the pyra- 
midal roof, and the columns mentioned in descriptions. The only 
notable discrepancy between the seal and the relief is that in the latter 
an extra story is inserted between the roof of the ciborium and the 
story with columns. In this detail I do not doubt that the sculpture is 
more accurate than the seal ; in the seal this story was probably ornitted 
for lack of room. The relief indeed appears to be the most reliable 
representation of the ciborium of the Holy Sepulchre as rebuilt by the 
Crusaders that has come down to us. It moreover corresponds essen- 
tially with the sepulchre represented in an ivory of about the same pe- 
riod in the Kunstgeuerbe Museum at Cologne. (Fig. 2a.)° 

To the right of the tympanum of Condrieu is represented Carrying 
the Cross. The background again is formed by a representation of the 
Holy sites in Jerusalem, which I suspect is extraordinarily faithful, and 


1This was first recognized by Mrs. Porter. 
2Vincent et Abel. Jerusalem. Paris, Gabalda, 1914. 4to. Vol. II, p. 263. 
3Compare also the ivory in the Blumenthal Collection, New York, illustrated by Goldschmidt, 
Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, II, 3. 
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an important document for the topography of the Holy City in the XII 
century. I hasten to confess that I have only slight first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Jerusalem. What I say therefore is rather to call the 
attention of competent scholars to this monument than to advance a 
definitive explanation. 

It seems to me that the tower to the extreme right of the relief 
represents the bell-tower of the Holy Sepulchre. The sculpture cor- 
responds almost exactly with the existing building, only in the relief 
we see the spire and the upper story. In the church to-day the tower 
has been destroyed down to nearly the base of the windows of the 
second story, but enough is left to show that a second set of windows 
existed precisely as seen in the relief. To the left of the tower is seen 
a lofty dome, which can only be that of the Anastasis. To the left is 
another lofty tower, that I am unable to identify, unless it be intended 
to represent the Temple. The crowd following Christ comes out 
through an arch, the architecture of which seems to correspond with 
that of the central part of the existing Ecce Homo.* The column in 
the background must be the column of the Flagellation.’ 

The tympanum at Condrieu is narrower than the lintel placed be- 
low it, which might lead one at first view to suspect that the two did not 
originally belong together, but that the tympanum came from a side 
portal, precisely as at St.-Gilles, where the Crucifixion is represented in 
the south portal, the Last Supper in the lintel of the central portal. 
But it seems improbable that the country church of Condrieu should 
have had three sculptured portals; and in the neighbouring church of 
Champagne, the Last Supper is placed in the lintel below the Cruci- 
fixion.” The difference in width between the tympanum and the lintel 
at Condrieu is therefore probably to be accounted for as having been 
occupied by orders of an archivolt which have been destroyed. 

The litel itself at Condrieu depicts the Last Supper (Fig. 4, 5, 6). 
At the sides are two capitals, sculptured with four seated figures, pos- 
sibly prophets, and two freize-like capitals, representing the one (Fig. 
7) Christ washing the feet of Peter (Fig. 7) and the other two apostles 
removing their shoes (Fig. 8). These freize capitals are of approxi- 
mately the same height as the lintel. They probably continued this 

4It seems to me to be this rather than the Porta Judiciaria or the Porta Dolorosa. In no 
case is the relative position exact in regard to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is viewed 


from the west, not from the east. For the traditions of the Via Dolorosa in the XII Century see 
Vincent et Abel, op. cit., II, 613. 


5Vincent et Abel, op. cit., II, 577. 
®Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Vol. VIII, 1186. 
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along the walls of the church, precisely as the freize with scenes from 
the Passion at St.-Gilles continues the lintel." Moreover, as far as it is 
possible to judge from the mutilated condition of the Condrieu frag- 
ment, the Washing of the [eet here (Fig. 7) reverses, but retains es- 
sential features of, the St.-Gilles composition of the same subject (Tig. 
g). The close dependence of Condrieu upon St.-Gilles seems indeed 
certain. The idea of representing the Last Supper in the lintel must be 
thence derived, for it was at St.-Gilles that this motive first appears in 
Romanesque art. Not only the general disposition of the lintel recalls 
St.-Gilles, but many of the details, like the table-cloth, the dishes on the 
table, the draperies of the figures. (Compare Fig. 4, 5, 6, with Fig. 9). 
The style of the sculptures too is not without relationship. 

There can besides be no doubt that the sculptures of St.-Gilles ex- 
erted a strong influence in the Rhone valley. At St.-André of Vienne, 
very near Condrieu, are capitals sculptured in 1152 by Guillaume de 
Martin, and obviously inspired by the St.-Gilles freize.° 

The question arises whether the crucifixion of the Condrieu tym- 
panum is derived from the representation of the same subject in the 
southern tympanum of St.-Gilles. This does not seem so certain. 
While there are points of contact, there are also striking points of dif- 
ference; and the motive of a crucifixion in a tympanum appears to be 
native to Dauphiné rather than to St.-Gilles. 

The other points of resemblance are however more than sufficient to 
establish the close relationship between Condrieu and St.-Gilles. There 
can be no question that St.-Gilles is the original, Condrieu the copy. 
St.-Gilles was one of the largest and most important of Romanesque 
ateliers, its forms were imitated throughout France, and in Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany. It is entirely natural therefore that 
the country church of Condrieu should be inspired from this great 
original. 

It may hence. be assumed without fear of error that Condrieu is 
later than St.-Gilles. If we could establish the date of Condrieu, we 
should have a terminus ante quem for the date of the much discussed 
facade of St.-Gilles. 

Happily, this date for Condrieu can be inferred at least approxi- 
mately. Stylistically the closest relative to the Condrieu sculptures is 
to be found not in France, but in Palestine. The celebrated lintel of 


7Porter, op. cit., IX, 1302-1330. 
8Porter, op. cit., I, 165f. 








the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem has been the subject of 
much discussion, and has been ascribed to various sources. None of 
the suggestions of origin which have been made however seem to hit 
the nail precisely on the head. That it is the work of an European 
has generally been admitted, but beyond this there has been no con- 
sensus of opinion. The sculptor does not seem to be German, as has 
been maintained ; his style rather recalls Provence, but is precisely like 
nothing which has hitherto been known in Provence. 

Now it is sufficient to compare the lintel of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem (Fig. 10) with the sculptures of Condrieu (Fig. 
2, 3) to convince ourselves that we hold in our hands the key to the 
riddle. ‘The sculptures of Jerusalem are the work of a master of the 
Rhone valley who was closely related to the sculptor of Condrieu.” 

The date of the sculptures at Jerusalem can fortunately be estab- 
lished within approximate limits by documentary evidence. The re- 
construction of the church by the Crusaders was begun probably not 
long after the capture of the city in 1099, and possibly in consequence 
of the earthquake of 1106. The new building was consecrated in 1149. 
The southern facade must have been finished at this time, for the tower, 
which is a later addition to the original construction, was already in 
existence in 1154.” It is certain therefore that the lintel of the south- 
ern portal was sculptured before the consecration of 1149. 

The exact knowledge of the monuments of Jerusalem shown by the 
sculptor of Condrieu leads one to suspect that he had actually been to 
the Holy Land himself. It is true that Condrieu lies on one of the 
main pilgrimage roads leading to the East; but such precise informa- 
tion could hardly have been gleaned at second hand from pilgrims. Is 
the master to be identified with the sculptor of the lintel of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre? His style does not seem to be precisely the 
same, although it is evidently closely related. Moreover the work at 
Jerusalem is of distinctly higher quality than that of Condrieu. It is 
more likely that the sculptor of Condrieu was a follower of the sculptor 
of the Holy Sepulchre, not the same man. 

As for the date of the Condrieu sculptures, it seems evident that the 
sculptor knew the bell-tower of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which already existed in 1154, but probably had been built not long 
before, as it is a subsequent addition to the church consecrated in 1149. 


9The sculptures of Nazareth in Palestine are also by a sculptor from the Rhéne valley. 
10Vincent et Abel, Jerusalem, Paris, Gabalda, 1914. Vol. II, p. 285. 
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On the other hand, since this style of sculpture is native in the Rhdéne 
valley rather than in Palestine, we may fairly assume that Condrieu is 
not much later than the sculptures at Jerusalem, executed before 1149. 
We conclude that Condrieu dates from the sixth decade of the XII 
century. 

Since St.-Gilles is earlier than Condrieu, we draw from all this an 
additional argument that the celebrated frieze dates from about 1140, 
and cannot be of 1180 as has been believed." 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS FROM ITALY 


N: country of the world offers to the student and the artist so great 
an abundance and variety of monuments as Italy. The regions 
of the Mediterranean which in one epoch or another have attained the 
peaks of civilization have also preserved the monumental evidence of 
such achievement, but Italy adds to the monuments of Rome, her 
greatest glory, any number of others which reflect as well almost all 
the Mediterranean civilizations. In fact it is often found to be the case 
that entire categories of objects originating in other lands have been 
found almost exclusively in Italy alone. This is of course due to her 
position in the center of the Mediterranean basin that was the cradle 
of cultural progress, and because she summed up in herself and in 
Rome the whole of antiquity. She has been indeed the land of many 
lives, the theatre of one after another phase of human history arising 
in sequence over a period of more than three millenia. 

In Italy, after the antiquities of the most primitive age, when men 
used only tools of stone and were only beginning to work the metals,— 
a period illumined by contacts with Mycenzan civilization on the one 
hand, and on the other by relation to our earliest written history, and 
carrying the historical eye back to the very beginnings of human ex- 
istence, — we meet with the remains of Etruscan culture, whose earli- 


Translation by Prof. C.K. Morey 


11See what I have said on this subject in Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, 
ps 2071. 
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est phase is rich in examples of Ionic and Cypriote art, more so indeed 
than Ionia or Cyprus themselves, and contains as well many reflec- 
tions of another civilization, little known as yet, viz., the Hittite. And 
while Etruria flourished in central Italy, south Italy and Sicily re- 
ceived the Greek colonies which have left us monuments of a grandeur 
difficult to parallel in Greece itself. 

With the approach of our era comes the phenomenon of Roman 
art, but the Romans did not merely create works of native taste, but 
collected in Rome from centres of more ancient culture the examples 
of preceding styles, so that the soil of the Eternal City restores to us 
Egyptian monuments and Greek sculpture along with superb speci- 
mens of local production. 

Not merely this: the excavations of Rome have enriched the his- 
tory of Greek sculpture not only with originals but with copies, which 
in certain respects are sometimes more valuable than the originals 
themselves. Such originals abound in Greece proper, but outside of 
the great decorative cycles such as the pediments of AXgina, Olympia 
and Athens, and other exceptions as precious as they are rare (e.g., 
the Charioteer of Delphi and the Hermes of Praxiteles), works of this 
category are often second-rate; the masterpieces of the great artists 
have almost entirely disappeared. The lacuna thus formed is filled by 
Rome, by virtue of the habit of the Roman amateurs of causing copies 
to be executed of the most famous of ancient statues. Such copies are 
numerous in Italy, and are almost our sole means for the reconstruc- 
tion, at least in part, of the history of antique sculpture. Thus it hap- 
pens that the marbles exhumed in Rome and Italy often surpass in 
importance those that come out of the soil of Greece. 

In view of the special interest that for these reasons attends the 
archeological discoveries in Italy, I feel that the readers of ArT 1N 
America will not be averse to hearing from time to time of the most 
noteworthy of such finds. I will commence at present with certain 
sculptures found in very recent years, all of first quality and of exceed- 
ing interest on several counts. 

The large statue reproduced in Fig. 1 was found at Ariccia on the 
Alban Hills, near Rome. It was first published by Giuseppe Luglli. 
Its height — 2.86 meters — enrolls it among the statues called in 
antiquity “colossi.” It is not a finished work, being rather one that 
should be classed as an ordinary Roman copy, but it reproduces a 
Greek statuary type whose suggestive grandeur can be detected even 
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through the coarse execution of the replica. The Greek work was in 
bronze and must have been modelled not much before 450 B.C. 

The statue represents a young goddess dressed in Doric peplos, 
above which she wears an himation that is gathered around her like a 
shawl and may be seen above the left shoulder and the right forearm. 
The arms and the hands have disappeared, and the attributes they held 
along with them, so that it would be difficult if not impossible to identi- 
fy our goddess were it not for the help of another statue of the same 
proportions and of identical style, which used to stand in the Villa 
Mattei and is now in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme at Rome. The 
absolute agreement in proportions, style, and motivation between the 
two figures can only be explained by assuming that their originals were 
pendants. The Mattei statue is identified as Demeter by the sheat of 
grain which she holds in the left hand, from which we may deduce that 
the statue of Ariccia was her young companion Kore (Persephone). 

The characteristic arrangement of the peplos, with its long diplois 
falling almost to the knees and bound in the middle by the girdle, over 
which it is richly bloused and arched above the abdomen; with the 
rigid tubular folds in front of the left leg and the ample panelling in 
zig-zags on the right side, — recalls so clearly the Athena which Phidias 
made for the Parthenon at Athens that we can attribute to Phidias the 
original pair from which the Mattei and Ariccia copies are derived. 
In fact Pliny in his Natural History records the existence at Rome of 
two “colossal” statues in bronze which represented two female divin- 
ities dressed in the peplos, and were works of Phidias; such indications 
coincide perfectly with the characteristics of our Kore and the Mattei 
Demeter. 

This identification is of great importance for the history of art. 
We know very little of Phidias, in spite of his fame in antiquity; it can 
be said that until now there was no certain copy of any of his works, 
save of the Athena Parthenos, which has been preserved to us only in 
imitations of a very free character. The Kore and Demeter would 
therefore be the first faithful copies known of one of his certain works. 
Moreover they would represent the younger activity of the master, 
while the Parthenos belonged to his more advanced years, which in- 
creases the value of our pair of monuments as data for the reconstruc- 
tion of the art of Phidias and of Attica in general. 

The Roman spirit was saturated with Hellenism, to the extent that 
the Romans not only loved to surround themselves with reproductions 
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of great Greek art but invested with Hellenic forms those objects that 
should have been the most direct expression of their own genius, name- 
ly their portraits. This is wonderfully illustrated by the delightful 
Artemis discovered at Ostia and reproduced in Fig. 2, and also by a 
rich series of statues found at Formia of which examples are given in 
Figs. 3 and 4. 

Guido Calza, the enthusiastic excavator of Ostia, the ancient port 
of Rome, found the graceful figure of the girl-goddess near an antique 
lime-kiln; some fortunate chance rescued it from the very verge of 
destruction. The Huntress is represented as a scarcely adolescent girl 
of slender proportions, lean forms, and a nervous nimbleness of legs ; 
the thighs have an elastic elegance, and the breast is one of budding 
youth. Guido Calza thinks the original was a Greek marble of the end 
of the fourth century B. C., but it may be that an earlier date would be 
more correct, and that the original was made toward the beginning of 
the fourth century, in the entourage of Strongylion, and antedating 
Praxiteles. It is certain that the Greek statue was in bronze, for the 
treatment of the chiton shows the effect of the modelling tool in the 
soft clay. But if the body repeats a type of the fourth century, the 
head with all its idealization is nevertheless a portrait of a girl that 
lived at the beginning of our era. In view of the distinction of the 
monument we must suppose the portrait to represent a member of the 
imperial family; which one, it is difficult to say, for we know these 
ladies only by portraits made in more mature periods of life. 

The ample arch of the eyebrows, the small mouth of firm lips and 
angles slightly drooping, the delicate chin and wide brow that bulges 
toward the top, the somewhat aquiline nose, — do these permit us to 
think of Agrippina the elder, wife of Germanicus and mother of Cali- 
gula? Between her older portraits and this statue that might represent 
her youth there are many identities, but none that impose a definite 
conclusion. 

In any case we must admire the skill with which the artist has 
solved the delicate union of an ideal Greek type with a mortal’s por- 
trait, by means of a strong abstraction of the young girl’s head. The 
Artemis of Ostia is almost a symbol of the fusion that was accom- 
plished in the Augustan age of the Greek and Roman points-of-view. 


* * * * # * * # 


A similar case is presented by some of the statues found at Formia 
by Salvatore Aurigemma, one of the most distinguished of the inspec- 
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tors of the Museo Nazionale at Naples. 

Formia in antiquity was a place of considerable importance, and 
boasted an origin from the Lestrygones, the people visited by Ulysses. 
Situated on the Appian Way midway between Rome and Naples, and 
equipped with a good harbour, it was a station much frequented by 
travellers and merchants. All the commerce between the metropolis 
and south Italy passed through Formia, and it was as well a seaport of 
no inconsiderable trade. Its reputation, however, rested less on these 
considerations than on its natural beauty, derived from a site between 
the mountains and the sea, and the luxuriant vegetation that sur- 
rounded it. Its excellent waters, and mild winter climate, combined 
with its situation at so convenient a point between Rome and Cam- 
pania, made it a favourite watering place for wealthy Romans. The 
Mamurra, Scauri, and Cicero himself possessed estates and villas at 
Formia and resided there for extended periods; its beauties were sung 
by Horace and Martial. 

The relics of its former grandeur have always been visible in For- 
mia in the many remains of villas and tombs. The rapid growth of 
Rome in the last half-century and the re-establishment of direct com- 
munication between the capital and Naples across its territory is be- 
ginning to restore to the town its former prosperity, and the numerous 
building operations which recently have been undertaken to meet these 
new conditions have brought to light from year to year a number of 
souvenirs of its Roman times. 

The most imposing of these discoveries was made during the exca- 
vations for a new street, in the Sorecca garden. Among the ruins of an 
edifice whose nature is not yet determined, and within a sort of long 
basin for a pool, there were found in the midst of a mass of debris four 
large statues and two heads. All the pieces are portraits of Roman 
personages, some in the nudity or semi-nudity which connoted the 
heroic in Greek art, some costumed in the Roman toga. The marble, 
in accordance with a common antique custom, had been given variety 
by the application of a vivid purple to the garments, which brought into 
relief a shining whiteness of the nude flesh. 

Fig. 3 shows us one of the statues of the heroic type, a youth com- 
pletely nude, with his chlamys brought over his left shoulder and 
twisted around his forearm. The face betrays at once the portrait, but 
with so much reduction to type that the likeness makes no discord with 
the ideal nude. 








Here also, as in the case of the Artemis of Ostia, the Roman sculp- 
tor did not create his figure-type, but borrowed it from the repertory 
of Greek art. We are more informed in this respect when dealing with 
the youth of Formia than we were with the girl of Ostia, and can indi- 
cate various replicas of this ephebe that exist in the museums of Eu- 
rope. 

Aurigemma has related the statue of Formia with a type of Her- 
mes which goes under the name of the Aigion- or Landsdowne-type 
from its best exemplars. It was studied by Furtwengler, who attrib- 
uted its invention to Naukydes, a sculptor of the end of the fifth 
century B. C.,, and a relative and pupil of the great Polyclitus. The 
group of sculptures that Furtweengler reconstructed has been dis- 
solved, however, by more recent discoveries and investigations, so that 
it will no longer serve as a possible category in which to place the orig- 
inal of the statue of Formia. 

This statue is on the other hand a fine replica of another superb 
statue possessed by the Lecca family in Rome; it is derived like its 
counterpart from a type of the fourth century B. C. whose Hellenistic 
variants are found at Berlin, Copenhagen and Athens, while fair Ro- 
man copies are contained in the collections of the Louvre and Berlin 
and in the Antiquarium at Rome. Crude imitations of the type, man- 
ufactured in late Roman times, are found at Munich, Trento, and at 
Rome in the Palazzo Colonna. 

The original was certainly in bronze and represented Hermes, mes- 
senger of the gods, but almost all the copies and variants that have 
come down to us take the iconic form of portrait statues, which suffi- 
ciently indicates the popularity of the type in antiquity. 

The Formia figure belongs to this class also, and its technical and 
formal identity with the Lecca statue proves that the latter has no 
right to the reputation of a Greek work of the fourth century which it 
enjoys, and must itself be considered a portrait statue reproducing a 
personage of the Julio-Claudian period. 

The newly discovered statue of Formia thus detracts somewhat 
from the distinction of the Lecca Hermes, but augments in turn the 
value of the replica in Athens, the so-called Hermes-Atalanti, because 
while this last does not seem to be a faithful copy, it is the only one that 
preserves the original appearance of the head. Even in the Athens rep- 
lica there have been found some traces of portraiture, but since its 
stylistic aspect relates it to the epoch in which the original was made, 
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the Athens head must be considered to be very close to its archetype. 
For the exact reproduction of the body we have no better documents 
than the two statues of Formia and the Lecca collection. 

The head of the Atalanti statue shows many reminiscences of the 
art of Lysippus, the favorite master of Alexander the Great, and the 
characteristics of the body remind one of the same sculptor, both in the 
twisting of the planes which was practised by Lysippus, and in the fre- 
quent survivals of Polyclitan technique, e.g. in the proportions of the 
torso, as one would expect in works of a master who confessed his ob- 
ligation to Polyclitus. The type of our Hermes must therefore be con- 
sidered a youthful creation of Lysippus or of some master closely re- 
lated to him. 

In Fig. 4, we have a portrait that is thoroughly Roman, however 
far it may be from the rugged masks of the Republican period or from 
the veristic masterpieces of the Flavian dynasty. 

The body to which this head is adapted (not reproduced) is also 
drawn from a Greek ideal type, but in the face the artist forsook the 
strong idealization that we have noticed in the preceding statue, and 
preferred to set forth his subject in human concreteness. We have be- 
fore us a good likeness of the Julio-Claudian period, when the artists 
that were employed by the upper classes, still faithful to the teaching of 
the last phase of Hellenistic art, created portraits that were naturalistic 
without exaggeration, and displayed a sensitiveness for the larger lines 
and masses rather than for details, throwing into relief the psycho- 
logic content. The objective of such artists was rather the soul than 
the corporeal appearance of the sitter. 

These should be the rules of the portrait in every epoch of art, but 
the Romans had more success than others in their application. The 
means they employed varied from century to century: at times we find 
the bluntest naturalism prevailing, at times a most extreme abstrac- 
tion ; sometimes the effort was after the harmonious composition of a 
mass of details, and again details were spurned for a synthesis of 
fundamental elements; always, however, in one or another way, with 
this or that technique, the artists travelled toward their goal of expres- 
sion of personality. It is by this virtue that the Roman portraits, often 
even in their humblest phases, reveal to us the living representatives 
of this people of warriors, jurists, and conquerors. 

The portrait of Formia that we reproduce is a characteristic speci- 
men of this singular art. We do not know whom it represents, but the 
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slightly knitted brow and contracted muscles of the forehead, as well 
as the sharply marked mouth, express the resolute and strong-willed 
character of this man, whom we may even conceive also as somewhat 
haughty and disdainful. Nameless, he nevertheless reveals himself as 
a Roman of pure patrician race, with the qualities that gave the Eter- 
nal City dominion over the ancient world. 

Conk Cit’ 
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Papova, ITALy 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 
1824—1898 


UVIS de Chavannes dawned upon the art world at the very mo- 
ment when realism was triumphing in every line, realism common 
and brutal with the “plein-airistes”, or enhanced by iridescence and 
glitter with the impressionists. He came, great, calm and thoughtful, 
idealizing form, suppressing intentionally the colored spot. In con- 
trast with the other artists, his contemporaries, he despised the ma- 
terial aspect and possessed in a supreme degree a spiritual sense of 
things and the gift of transposition. And when, even in literature 
(poetry and prose), the pictorial vision was dominating Gautier, the 
Goncourts, Zola and Huysmans, this painter introduced into his art, 
which nevertheless depends upon the material, musical elements. In- 
deed are not his harmonious and melodious works, as it were, sounds 
congealed and crystalized? 
So Puvis de Chavannes is received at the beginning of his career by 
a complete lack of comprehension, by obdurate rejection. Refused 
during ten years in the salons (at the very beginning he was under- 
stood only by the intuitive mind of Theophile Gautier), he did not ex- 
perience fame until late in life, upon the threshold of old age, upon the 
advent of a new generation of poets and painters named symbolists. 
For a long time he remained alone, without a public, without disciples ; 
and he even seemed to be without direct predecessors. 


Translation by Catherine Beach Ely 
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It is not really to Henri Scheffer and to Thomas Couture’ that 
Puvis de Chavannes owes the essentials of his art. To find his true 
masters, although he thoroughly belongs to his epoch and is very at- 
tentive to contemporary life, it is necessary to seek far afield and in a 
distant past — in medieval Tuscany, among the image-makers of the 
thirteenth century who, Sienese and Florentines, illustrated with such 
fervor the Christian legend. Here it was, in that art made of sincerity, 
of gentleness and of pure love, that Puvis de Chavannes found his edu- 
cation and his inspiration; these also were the masters who gave him 
the desire and the appropriate manner for covering the walls of great 
domiciles with beautiful and noble pictures. 

Consequently Puvis de Chavannes is the best if not the only fresco 
painter of our time. Everything in his genius lends itself to this kind 
of painting which is at once majestic and discreet, essentially decora- 
tive and necessarily rich in thought. For besides being a painter of the 
first rank, he is at the same time a thinker and a poet for whom form, 
without losing on this account its intrinsic value and without betraying 
its sensuous mission, can and ought to express ideas. According to the 
definition of Michel Angelo’ he works with his brain, but he also 
works with his emotions according to the recommendation of another 
artist of former times.® He is intellectual and emotional, virile and 
tender. 

With calm force and leisurely grace, with ingenuous and inventive 
poetry, Puvis de Chavannes delineates the beauty of life, the greatness 
of human nature and the victory over the mysteries of Nature. 

There is no one who has portrayed better than he by pictorial 
means the silence of composure, serenity and tranquil joy, the sinless 
idyl and meditation. He has opened for us a window upon a world of 
dreams where everything is fluid, limpid, delicate, harmonious. 

Puvis de Chavannes is at the same time catholic and pagan: Al- 
most as much as Giotto and Cimabue he has respect for the poor, for 
chaste love, a feeling for the marvellous; but like the Greeks he knows 
and understands the beauty of the human body. Yet as he spiritual- 
izes everything, he also spiritualizes nudity: to men he gives a sculp- 
tural purity, to women the charm of innocent flowers. 


1Puvis de Chavannes is a pupil of these two painters: Henry Scheffer (1798-1862) and Thomas 
Couture (1815-1872). 

2“One paints with his brain.” 

3Jean-Baptiste-Simeon Chardin (1699-1779) said: “One uses colors, but one paints with the 
emotions.” 
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In his summarized, orderly and reflective conceptions, Puvis de 
Chavannes is very easy of access. These distinct and eloquent mural 
pictures with which he has enriched Paris, Marseilles, Amiens, Rouen, 
Lyons and Boston, speak a language clear and accessible to all. The 
symbolism is simple and direct, the allegory transparent, the charac- 
ters represented are supremely expressive in their gestures and atti- 
tudes, and are always noble, beautiful and grave. Without emphasis 
and without any obscurity, through a simplification of forms, Puvis de 
Chavannes obtains an ample and synthetic vision, and attains to great- 
ness of style. 

In his vast compositions, the light is sifted and equalized, the col- 
ors, natural almost without being mixed, and constituting a fine pale 
color-scheme, are spread out in large masses and create hushed har- 
monies ; the modelling has rare amplitude and firmness, although it is 
without violent opposition and without much relief; his line is free 
from all superfluity, from all flourishes. 

With these values and in this manner, Puvis de Chavannes con- 
structs great pages of Dream, of Legend and of History. Here* we see 
a starry night above a city plunged in heavy slumber; upon a terrace 
overlooking closely massed roofs, stands as a watcher and a protector, 
a woman, slender, erect, monastic, not beautiful and no longer young, 
but peaceable, reassuring, and perceptibly, with a good and heroic soul. 
No declamatory effect and no fantastic invention — and meanwhile 
the scene is striking, and its simplicity sober and veracious. 

Puvis de Chavannes proceeds always in the same way. He trans- 
mutes reality into beauty and grandeur, by disengaging from it the es- 
sential and eternal. Thus, in another panel, that of the cycle of Saint 
Genevieve, he has transferred what he saw in 1870 during the siege of 
Paris, — those processions along somber streets of Parisians proceed- 
ing with empty stomachs and raging hearts toward the ramparts, — 
has transferred them to the fifth century and has made of them a pro- 
cession of starving people, with haggard feverish faces, the faces re- 
signed or ardent of ancient Lutetia besieged by Clovis, son of Chilperic. 
And by enlarging the vision, he has elevated the drama to the point of 
making it a pathetic representation of the endless misery and suffering 
of men. 

This faculty of extracting from everything a poetic principal, this 


4“Saint Genevieve watching over Paris,” panel from the cycle “The Life of Saint Genevieve,” 
frescoes of the Pantheon at Paris. 
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gift for narrating with force and gentleness, the great adventures, leg- 
endary or historic, may be seen in all the work of Puvis de Chavannes. 
But the superiority of the master is not limited to this. Besides ex- 
pressing human joys and sorrows old as the world and synthesizing 
them in some memorable moment or in some representative figure, 
such as Saint Genevieve, Homer, Virgil, Eschylus or Victor Hugo, 
Puvis de Chavannes has known equally well how to create modern al- 
legories and to represent the poetry of science. 

And notice how Puvis de Chavannes, without making use of those 
attributes and emblems suitable for the diplomas of expositions and 
for bank notes and without making his subject dull, has imagined the 
different branches of knowledge :— 

Chemistry bears the features of a fairy who transforms matter be- 
neath her wand; Astronomy is symbolized by Chaldean shepherds who, 
marvelling and attentive, observe the march of the planets; and Phys- 
ics’ or more exactly Electricity, by a very odd inversion, refers to our 
interior life and is interpreted in regard to it, as follows :—‘“The Word 
flashes through space, carrying with the rapidity of lightning good and 
bad news.” 

These two kinds of news, the extreme poles of destiny, are repre- 
sented one by a woman sombre as night and death, covering with the 
hand her fatal visage; and the other by a luminous creature, holding 
a branch of peace, a palm of victory. ‘They glide in space upon tele- 
graphic wires stretched between a piece of rock and a mountain which 
overhangs the valley and the adjacent sea. They glide, incorporeal 
and producing, because of the forward rush of their pose, and owing to 
their flying draperies, an astonishing sensation of dynamic force, an 
illusion of the rapidity of shooting stars. The landscape composed of 
air, water and earth is here combined and arranged according to that 
rigorous order and that geometric imagination “which bestows’, to 
quote the saying of Oscar Wilde, “the authenticity of nature”, and 
which magnifies existing things. 

So then, the art of Puvis de Chavannes is monumental and thor- 
oughly decorative, in the arrangement of its constitutive elements 
which balance each other and are sustained and united in a firm and 
stable ensemble. But, although his art is solid in its laws and corre- 
sponds in the highest degree with architecture, at the same time it is of 


5These three panels decorate the stairway of the Boston Library. 
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singular transparency and delicacy and has something imponderable 
and ethereal. And the imagination of the master moves in a country 
of delicious cadences, of peaceful edens. One sees there wide horizons 
with violet hued vistas, pale hills, soft prairies sown with humble flow- 
ers and trodden by flocks of white sheep, waters spread out like calm 
mirrors, solitary slender trees and human types which are unassuming, 
serious and gentle.° 

“Puvis de Chavannes in his evolution traversed phases of work and 
discovery in which he evinced a new conquest, the approach inevitable 
and without haste toward more complete beauty, and better defined 
truth”; thus did Monsieur Gustave Geoffroy, eminent art critic and 
Director of the Manufacture of Gobelin Tapestries, speak of the mas- 
ter at the time of his death. This was indeed so! As robust in his 
genius and as keen for work, at the end, at seventy-four years, as in the 
prime of his life, Puvis de Chavannes has left works of a high value 
and beautiful in enthusiasm, works which continually progress toward 
perfection of form, toward amplitude of thought. Puvis de Chavannes 
has left also a precious lesson for all artists who wish to free themselves 
from academic formulas and break with a realistic conception. By his 
example he has shown them how one ennobles, spiritualizes and lends 
style to pictural matter, without emasculating it and how with what is 


real, one may compose great poems. 
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Paris 


THE SELF PORTRAITS OF FRANS HALS 


HE acquisition, by Mr. Frank Wood, of Toronto, of the Portrait 
of a Man, from Lord Spencer’s Collection, has brought one of the 
most important of I’rans Hals’ early portraits to this continent. 

When we realize that in 1626,— the year of its origin, Rembrandt’s 
first, still hesitating compositions were just appearing on the horizon, 
we are the more amazed at the ripe artistry and sureness of hand to 

Translation by Alice M. Sharkey 
®The easel pictures which Puvis de Chavannes has painted are peopled with the same humanity, 


have the same decorative scheme and proceed from the same inspiration at once, catholic and pagan. 
The most celebrated of these paintings is “The Poor Fisher” which is owned by The Luxembourg 


Museum of Paris. 
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Frans Hats: Serr Portrait 


Property of Mr. Frank Wood, Toronto 








which Frans Hals had already attained. ‘To be sure, he was twice Rem- 
brandt’s age, and in speaking of his early works we must not forget 
that he had reached man’s estate long before any recognized paintings 
of his appeared. 

None the less they have a youthful freshness for they signalize the 
beginning of that golden age of Dutch art which was practically the 
span of the painter’s own life. In very fact, we can in this vehement 
and powerful portrait, sense the beginning of that victorious ascent. 

The spirit of a conqueror breathes from it,— the optimism and en- 
ergy of the prototype of a small nation that has held firm against a 
world of enemies and has at last victory in its grasp,— yes, the arro- 
gance of the fighter who, no longer concerned about the ultimate out- 
come, will, with his comrades, savor to the full for a brief moment the 
sweets of victory. 

It is noticeable that in all the different types painted by [rans Hals 
during this period — no matter to which social class they belong — 
artists, clergy, burghers or soldiers — the daring glance, powerful nose, 
and prominent, energetic chin characteristic of the military, combative, 
not to say brawling, spirit of the period of the Thirty Years’ War are 
evident. 

We can almost feel in the momentarily arrested poses of these com- 
positions, that quality of spirit and enjoyment of the moment engen- 
dered by the unrests and dangers of the soldier’s life. Even the brush- 
work seems to bespeak the truculence of the subject, to partake of the 
lightening quality of sabre blows. 

We would err sadly, however, in assuming that the masterly art of 
this portrait was born in a moment. Back of its spontaneity lie a 
power and reflectiveness which must be the result of long years of in- 
tensive study. Whether this was reached by Hals through long effort 
in early works of which we know nothing, or through experiences to 
which he gave no outward expression, is immaterial. This much is cer- 
tain, so carefully planned a composition as this of the Wood Collection 
can, for all its fascinating spontaneity of effect, only be the work of a 
ripely matured artist. The turn of the body in the narrow space is 
planned with the utmost accuracy to achieve both depth and full cubic 
stature, and how happily the position of the arm carries this effect of 
depth over into the landscape beyond. The triangular outlines of the 
figure have been carefully built up; the light and dark spots in the 
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painting so synchronized that the white surface of the collar, for in- 
stance, corresponds exactly, in reverse, with the dark hat. The pointed, 
spattering brushstrokes are carried out consistently throughout the 
composition so that the points of the collar seem repeated in the denta- 
tions of the holly leaves and in the tips of the pine trees of the land- 
scape. 

All these masterly expedients bespeak a consummate art underlying 
the apparent fluency. Only by overlooking completely the close rela- 
tion between technique and composition could anyone assert the land- 
scape to be the work of another hand,— that of Van Goyen. Frans 
Hals was prone during this period, and particularly in his genre pic- 
tures, to offset the figure mass by the more liquid tones of a hastily indi- 
cated landscape in the background. The landscape itself interested 
him very little, and it can hardly be accidental that this portion of his 
pictures has no particularly individual character as a rule, but seems 
reminiscent sometimes of Van Goyen and sometimes of Adriaen 
Brouwer." 

Who is the subject of this painting? He has occasionally been de- 
scribed as the artist himself ;* but this attribution has been abandoned 
in all the newer biographies of the master. As a matter of fact, the at- 
tribution “Self portrait” was formerly so loosely bestowed that the en- 
suing scepticism is mostly justified. In this particular instance, how- 
ever, it is quite possible that the earlier assumption was correct. 

There seems to me no doubt but that this is the selfsame person of 
the double portrait in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, which has 
long been considered a portrait of the artist and his wife, but has lately 
been designated “Portrait of an Unknown.” We have here the same 
type at a slightly earlier age,— the boldly curved nose, big mouth with 
full lips and the heavy, wide-jowled face with its narrow, shrewd and 
observant eyes. Dr. taites has rightly affirmed that the man in the 
double portrait in Amsterdam reappears in two other of Hals’ works, 
— in the upper left-hand corner of “The Merry Company” of the Alt- 
man Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and in the paint- 
ing in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection. Kasia der Kunst, 


1In some descriptions of this picture, it is erroneously stated that the little figure on the road is 
holding a twig of holly like the subject of the portrait. The position of the arm and the hand holding 
the twig resembles that of the portrait in the Huldschinsky(?) Collection in Berlin. (Klassiker der 
Kunst, Page 212). 

2In Gerald S. Davis’ Biography of Frans Hals our picture is reproduced as a self portrait, but is not 
mentioned in the text. 
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Page 41). His suggestion that perhaps this may be Dirk Hals, the 
younger brother of the artist, seems a little far-fetched. Why should 
Hals have so repeatedly painted this brother of whose relations with 
him we are entirely ignorant? At any rate, we lack all basis for com- 
parison, as we have no authentic portrait of Dirk Hals, and we have, at 
any rate, one authenticated portrait of Frans Hals in the painting of 
the Shooting Guild in Haarlem, dated 1639. Even if the features are 
not all too readily recognizable — for the artist stands in the back- 
ground — they seem, nevertheless, to correspond well with the eagle- 
nosed type of our portrait. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that it seems hard at first 
glance, if the above mentioned four pictures are really self portraits — 
to recognize the artist again in the famous portrait of the Frick Col- 
lection, for here the pointed beard is entirely lacking and the bold cut 
of the nose far less marked. Perhaps, however, the assumption that 
this, too, is the artist seems more plausible if we accept the later dating 
of the picture that was recently proposed.’ 

I have already pointed out on several occasions the unusual fea- 
tures of the monogram on this painting. Perhaps when the painting 
was restored at some time or other the date, 1645, was changed in some 
fashion to 1635. The man’s long hair and white slashed sleeves, and 
the costume of the woman in the companion portrait, with its flat col- 
lar, deep cuffs and brightly colored bodice, fit more closely to the later 
date. The feminine companion portrait, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
before I recognized its relation to the male portrait of the Frick Col- 
lection, was generally believed to have been painted about 1650. If 
then the Frick portrait, as well as the double portrait in the Amsterdam 
Museum, really represent Frans Hals himself, the proof must lie in the 
identification of the woman in the Metropolitan Museum Portrait with 
the woman in the Amsterdam picture. Taking into consideration the 
difference in age of almost twenty years, the assumption is altogether 
admissible. In both cases the features are characterized by the notice- 
ably horizontal line of the eyebrows ; heavy upper and lower lids ; small 


3Collins Baker in the Burlington Magazine for January, 1925, in connection with the publication 


of two unknown paintings by Frans Hals. This essay, as ‘well as Hofstede de Groot’s on newly dis- 
covered pictures by the master in the same magazine, suggest that we have not yet reached the limit 
of our researches in assembling this material. Since the second edition of my book (Klassiker der 


Kunst, 1923), which contains thirty more paintings than Dr. Bods’s work which appeared in 1914, I 
have learned of still three more previously unknown pictures. The half-length portrait of a Clergyman 
in the possession of Dr. Kahanswiez in Brooklyn; Two Singing Boys owned by Boehl er of Mu inich, and 
a Laughing Fisher Lad in the possession of Bottenwieser, New York. These, in conjunction with the 
pictures published by Collins Baker and Hofstede de Groot, add eight new paintings to the total list. 
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sparkling eyes, a nose broad at the roots, a curved mouth and a tend- 
ency towards a double chin. 

The series of known self portraits would then stand as follows: 

(1) Portrait in “The Merry Company,” 1616-1620, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

(2) Double Portrait in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, about 1620. 

(3) Self Portrait, Half length, 1626, in the collection of Mr. Frank 
Wood, Toronto. 

(4) Self Portrait, knee length, about 1630, in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Collection. 

(5) Head in the Painting of the Shooting Guild, Haarlem, 1639. 

(6) Self Portrait, about 1645, in the Frick Collection. 

It is difficult to assign to its rightful place in this series the admir- 
able small portrait, about 1650, now in the collection of Mr. Friedsam, 
in New York City. (Title Picture in “Klassiker der Kunst”). The 
innumerable copies of this work would indicate that it was early ac- 
cepted as an authentic self portrait, but how far back this tradition 
goes, it is difficult to judge. 

In the portrait of the Wood Collection, as in the head in the painting 
of the Altman Collection, one is struck by the fact that the eyes of the 
portrait — contrary to the usual practice in self-portraits — are not 
directed towards the spectator. However, if Leonardo was won’t to 
make an occasional drawing of himself in profile, an artist of Frans 
Hals’ virtuosity may have easily have had the whim to paint his head 
so that the suggestion of a self-portrait should not at once be evident. 
It is significant that it was in his earlier phase that he elected to take this 
pose — when in all probability composition was of primary interest to 
him and he enjoyed the delineation of daring, momentarily-arrested 
attitudes. In the later portraits he abandons such artificies which are 
not once to be met with in all Rembrandt’s long series of self-portraits. 

In the picture of the Wood Collection, the age of the subject, 41 
years, is inscribed by the artist himself beside the date, 1626. If this is 
really a self-portrait, the much disputed question of the date of Frans 
Hals’ birth would thereby be set at rest. While Hofstede de Groot 
holds fast to the year 1580 — for reasons too lengthy to be entered upon 
here, Moes, Bode and I affirm 1584 to be the most probable year. The 
age given in the picture here reproduced would decide the question in 


favor of this later date. 
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ISABELLA LAWRENCE HEPBURN PAINTED BY 
OLIVER DICKINSON, JR. 


NTIL the discovery of the present canvas it was not known that 

Oliver Dickinson, Jr., the father of Anson Dickinson the minia- 
ture painter and of Daniel Dickinson the painter of miniatures and 
portraits in oils, was himself a portrait painter, from whom unques- 
tionably they inherited their talent. The present example of his work 
is fully signed and dated on the back of the canvas, the inscription 
reading “O. Dickinson Pinx. December 1843.” The treatment and 
the technic is suggestive of that of a miniaturist and it is reasonable to 
surmise that the artist was in reality a miniaturist from whom his sons 
learned the rudiments of that art. Indeed the present portrait may 
perhaps be his only work in oil. 

Oliver Dickinson, Jr., the eldest son of Oliver, son of Ebenezer, was 
born July 10, 1757 and married, June 11, 1778, Anna Landon, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Landon, Jr., whose father came from Southold, Long 
Island. The Dickinsons lived at Milton, Connecticut, and there ten 
children were born to them, the first being Anson, the miniature paint- 
er, who was born April 19, 1779. 

Isabella Lawrence Hepburn, born in 1822, was the only daughter 
of Captain David and Susan Bradley Hepburn of New York. Her 
father was captain of a clipper ship sailing between that port and 
China. He had brought therefrom on one of his return voyages nu- 
merous beautiful pieces of silk and velvet for his daughter’s wedding 
trousseau, but as she had died before his arrival they were never used 
and for many years were not removed from the trunks in which they 
were packed on his return. It was shortly after this that Captain Hep- 
burn met a tragic end, being accidentally shot by an incorrigible youth 
who had been entrusted to his care in the hope that the lad might profit 
by the discipline of life at sea. 

This likeness of Miss Hepburn shows her to have been a young lady 
of singular beauty and piquant charm and while not really a very dis- 
tinguished example of the portrait painting of the time, it is neverthe- 
less a creditable piece of work. It was painted when the artist was 
eighty-six years old and finished after the sitter had died suddenly of 
typhoid fever in the spring of 1843. 














A NEW ENGLAND JURIST PAINTED BY 
WILLIAM OLIVER STONE 


men Oliver Stone, the painter of the portrait of an unidentified 
gentleman reproduced herewith, was a well known and highly 
esteemed artist in his day. Born in Derby, Conn., in 1830, he studied 
under Nathaniel Joscelyn in New Haven in the late 40’s, removing to 
New Yorkin 1851. There he rose rapidly in the estimation of his fellow 
craftsmen as well as of the public. He was made a National Acade- 
mician in 1859 and four years later became a member of the exclusive 
Century Club. In both of these orgnizations he was honored with im- 
portant offices. Personally he was of a kindly disposition and was con- 
sequently socially popular, in spite of which he never married. He 
remained a portrait painter all his life and a number of the more prom- 
inent men of the period as well as a considerable array of worthies from 
his native state sat to him. In 1858 he painted Bishop Williams, in 
1865 C. W. Field, in 1867 Bishop Littlejohn and Thomas J. Bryan, the 
connoisseur and collector of pictures, whose collection, together with 
this portrait of him, now hangs in the New York Historical Society. 
In 1871 he painted James Gordon Bennett. 

The Bryan portrait and another of Eugene Keteltas now in the 
New York Historical Society may be excellent likenesses but they are 
certainly not impressive works of art. The present portrait is a far 
finer performance, painted with an evident freedom and certainty of 
touch that lends to it an undeniable distinction. Considering the tech- 
nical excellence of this canvas it seems more than a little remarkable 
that the painter should have been so soon and so completely forgotten, 
unless indeed this is an unusual and exceptionally fine example of his 
work. It is palpably the product of a thoroughly trained craftsman 
and one who was a keen and intelligent observer and recorder as well. 











